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CCKDITICIS  OF.TliE  CULTURE  OP  RIGS 
El  THE  SMEUJON&il- (Vietnam) 

The  notes  which  follow,  vera  tekan  in  the  course  of  en  inquest 
carried  out  ir.  the  region  of  DJirirg  cr.tL  cf  ’  Slao  in  1943* 

The  possibilities  of  transport,  arrceesively  reduced  following  the. 
v:r ,  even  in  consenting  very  elavrted  prices,  oruelly  put  in  evidence  e 
weakness  of  the  economy  of  these  regions* 

In  addition  autonomous  mountaineer  tribes,  the  Iligh-Dannoi  had  to 
nourish  about  twenty  thousand  Irani grants,  farmers,  artisans,  workers  and 
their  ff;  allies,  natives  of  Vietnam,  shove  all  of  North  Vietnam.  Gross 
consumer  of  rice,  this  population  did  not  produce  it. 

This  surplus  of  consumption  did  not  cause,  or  effect  the  augmentation 
;,of  the  production  of  the  mountaineers.  On  thought  even,  wrong  or  right, 
that  the  local  production  had  to  the  contrary  diminished.  ( 

Opinion  had  it  that  the  looel  seedir.gs  were  "deteriorated*  end  that 
it  would  have  sufficed  to  replace  them  to  see  the  production  greatly 
increased.  They  waited  the  action  of  the  agricultural  services  for  this 
sort  of  miracle. 


TRADITIONAL  CULTURES  0?  THE  KOONTAEEERS 


Reserve  mede  of  the  "oese  cultures",  that  only  oooupy  minimum  surfaces 
in  the  iranadiato  accesses  of  the  habitations,  one  remarks,  at  first  sight, 
that  tho  mountaineer  oultures  divide  themselves  on  three  levels t 

a)  rice  fields  which  occupy  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  visibly 
flattenel,  dammed  and  irrigated; 

b)  fields  that  one  meets  on  gentle  slopes,  at  the  flank  of  hills 
end  of  rounded  hills,  toward  the  hose  of  mountains; 

o)  genuine  forested  "felling  areas",  of  goometrio  contours,  that  one 
sees  on  the  elevated  hanks,  in  the  neighborhood  of ridges . 

These  three  levols  of  culture  :!re  the  result  of  three  different 
ethnic  groupings.  Each  tribe,  and  they  are  numerous ,  has  its  traditions, 
its  own  methods ,  .to  whioh  it  is  always  very  ettached. 

It  :.s  thus  in  the  DJiring  region* 


The  OholSra  live  in  fixed  villages,  cultivate  above  ell  the  valleys 
by  tho  irondeted  rice  field  method,  practice  very  little  "ray*  (1),  always 
close  to  the  village  and  only  as  a  balance  culture,  Apert  from  the  minis¬ 
cule  gardens,  they  cultivate  only  rice. 

The  H  1  j s  ere  great  nomads.  They  practice  uniquely  the  ray  on  elevated 
slopes.  They  fight  with  great  work  the  huge  forest,  burn  it  and  cultivate 
the  terr;  In  for  as  long  as  possible,  bhen  the  soil  becomes  depleted  and  the 
yields  drop,  they  abandon  it  and  start  over  further  on.  They  never  return 
tc  tho  s;  ..e  place,  but  if  they  do  return  at  all  much  later  on,  it  is  when 
tho  forest  is  Completely  reconstituted.  The  villages  thus  era  subjected 
ir  the  long  run  to  considerable  displacements.  They  produce  both  rice  and 
maize,  arriving  in  this  way  at  two  crops  ixx  the  same  year.  They  are  well 
nourished,  strong  and  hardy ;  they  are  excellent  lumbermen  and  great  burners 
of  forests. 

The  have  their  habitat  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  cultivate 
the  gentle  slopes.  They  cut  dotn  and  burr,  the  forost,  end  make,  in  its 
place,  rice  during  two  consecutive  years  or  three  at  the  most.  The  ray  is 
then  abandon  id  during  ten  to  thirty  years,  after  which  the  same  village 
cultures  it  again. 

They  act  in  a  way  analogous  in  respect  to  a  few  small  valleys,  that 
they  treat  in  inondated  rice  field,  and  abandon  after  tho  yield  lowers  to 
there  reiurn  later  on.  There  in  thus  established  a  rotation  that  makes 
alternate,  in  a  vast  perimeter,  a  brief  culture  with  a  long  fcllov;  according 
to  a  more  or  less  constant  cycle.  Certain  ceremonies,  that  return  every 
twenty- oi:3  years ,  tend  to  melee  one  think  that  such  is  the  period  of  it, 
at  least  in  principle. 

The  habitations  depiece  t:vr;  solves  with  the  cultures  or.  the  interior 
of  the  a. me  perimeter,  that  the  village  considers  as  the  territory  that 
belongs  to  the  clan. 

The  villages  of  this  tribe  cultivate,  spin  and  weeve  an  annual  cotton 
or  use  certain  fibers,  quite  analogous  to  the  hemp,  thet  it  finds  in  the 
forest.  The  12a  have,  near  the  habitations,  gerder.3  *.f  a  certain  importance. 

It  Is  quite  remarkable  that  the  three  groups  overlep  or  enolose  them¬ 
selves  vitheut  becoming  mingled  and  without  provoking  disputes!  oach  has 
his  field  of  eotion  different  from  those  of  the  others. 

(1)  "Fry"  Indochinese  torn  doti;- rating,  in  the  mode  of  itinerant 
culture,  tha  field  cf  culture  pr opr- red  by  fire. 


cuirn-Hii  c.  r&  Rica 


The  rice  fields  ct  CholSrs  show  -*■•1'  1  •  ' 

••ci  ;r.t  ■■;  1  very  ger-’nctod  ware  -  e  ruts,  •  •'*•  ! 

Tesy  cccu/y  the  bottom  of  the  alleys  ■  • 

■'  ..1  ;  lee  f  -ir  her dorr ,  forming  there 

clcssier  i  stops ,  solid  dikes  nv3  divine  • 

them  in  very  small  sets  of  pigeonholes,  u _ _ _ _  ,n‘ 

ri yore:  ly  horizontal.  The  dikes  ore  often  4»voljj0V>rri  /yirt  a 

r  ed  mens  e  hot'  eon  their,  r  cnr.rl,  tNst  ,v ,  ,  * 

serves  *  Lther  for  irrigation,  or  for 

drainage.  The  rivers  end  stre:  :.z  ere  blocked,  diversion  cent  Is  conduct 
the  water  urr.tr eve  to  the  rice  fields;  the  canalizations  often  follow 
a  course  of  severe  1  kilometers  in  virdirg  around  croups  to  irrigate  secon¬ 
dly  channels,  or  else  collect,  to  the  hersfit  of  a  small  rice  field, 
voter  fr«x.  r  spring  or  of  neighboring.  streams. 

The  ccr  i-te...;or'ry  rice  f i *  1  is  of  *h®  Mu  are  reneged  ir.  a  more 
concise  manner . 

The  first  and  the  others' give  very  careful  methods.  The  first 
labors  are  carried  out,  when  the  first  stormy  rains  of  the  seascr.  have 
veil  forked  the  ceil,  t’v  t  is  to  ary  in  May-.Tune;  then  they  repair  the  dikas 
rrd  the  canals.  Dorir.  this  ti  a  tho  rainy  seascr.  establishes  itself 
and  the  water  courses  have  acquired  c.  sufficient  supply,  so  that  one  can 
Vc  assured  of  irri.p-t.ing  at  will.  The  rice  finite  are  watered  and  given 
a  cocuu'.  labor,  often  crossed,  about  s  month  after  the  first  cr.O;  then, 

*  xO..  ^  K.U  sS  .  .« ■/  ...  Oi.  v.  f.w*  Te  ••G  , 

’  acccv:  teeth,  until  it  gives  the  .oil  +/  ,  c.ncistency  of  a  fire  liquid 
rud;  this  mud  is  again  malaxed  a  ad  :  t  the  name  ti.  o  flattened  by  passing 
aver  it  a  great  wirdo.r  hitched  by  its  two  extremities. 

The  seeding  is  done  quite  seen,  after,  cn  this  very  fine  mud,  sori- 
r.iquid  and  of  perfectly  flat  sv.r.'h cn ,  recovered  with  a  water  bod  of  about 
J  cn.  "o  begin  with  they  m.t do  the  .rrirs  warr.ins.te  by  soaking  them  ir. 

Wit  Dr  f:r  two  or  th.ro  2  rights,  tahirp  thorn  out  curing  the  day.  Tho  seeding 
:.s  done  diro-tly  ir.  vse  ,  at  rmd-  a \:C.  by  hand,  by  four  consecutive 
;hseaW'..-  af  ..so dona thus  orvef  e  the  tradition  .  If  there  is  a 
short:  ;,  af  reeds,  thsy  only  dc  passages,  but  they  know  when  tho 

h'-rv.ut  i  ill  bo  loss  good  and  v  .r.  tho  bad  grasses  will  Sr.vado  the  rice 
field.  Tho  mount  is  fro..  TO  t*  100  l  w  of  a  cod. 


Th  ■  *  :  Vr  is  ovtcus ted  rlcr..!;.  five  days  r  ft,  r  tho  sewing.  It  is 

„d  with  precaution  When  the  •.!--*  a  att  ir  10  to  lg  cm;  thoy  -r.irtcir. 
it,  during  the  entire  vo_ots ti;  a,  at  a.  level  in  rolatioxeship  '.ltd  the 

height  ..f  tho  plants;  thoy  r.ovnr  dry*  it,  ovou  at  the  time  of  meturetior. 


1 

> 


V  nr:  it  ,.e  ;  cssiblo,  rs  is  very  oft  or.  the  esse,  the  water  io  renewed 

*  ‘ '  •*  ; ;  r-.  i  •  ■**  ^  ^  4  *-•  - 

The  u-kecy.  of  the  cmslo,  t’-  :  dniosion  one!  ovrcueti.cn  cf  the  voter 

o.-e  the  obi  set  of  c  deii-  sr.rvo-'i  ;  or.  the  ert  of  the  ChcISre. 


It  .ft-.:,  h  .■  ore  th:  t  the  rice  fields  closest  tc  the  voter  courses 
r:e  i:u;  k ted  by  c  flood;  these  inure.- his ns  ore  clvsys  very  brief,  one  does 
rot  yret  jet  hirsclf  syrinst  it  u-l  the  culture  hrrdly  suffers  ;:t  '31;  often 
it  ever  .or::  to  receive  s  vhi~!.'.'h. 


Th  :  dots  cf  the  horvort  varies  ccccrdiry 
to  the  cultivated  vrrieties.  It  io  done  in 
cutti-"  the  Myh-yrc: r.  trr.nsplsrt  ot  the  sickle, 
oil  re  ir  the  del hrs  of  Vietnrr..  Z~vll  rar-r. ti¬ 
tles  :re  srer.  treed  out  by  foot;  but  the  bull: 
cf  the  eroA  ,  thr.t  t- 1. er_  el'  ce  in  7:  rurry-febru- 
srj',  ir:  '-ut  ir.  s  verves  or.d  ir  herns,  that  ore 
treed  cut  by  bvffslo  feet  afterwords.  The 
pendi.y  hrrvcsts  or.d  the  stocks  ettrret  the 
stshs  or.d  shove  oil  the  vild  boors,  which 


"1  •  ^*'t*  '  —  /  *  4.  \  •“  ^•*V'  •  w  •  *■  1  ^  V  o  v-  .  «V-  *.  •  w  v.  C«,w  C  •'*  w  Cl \  Ir  *13 

Z*  v  st£hs  or.d  shove  ell  the  vild  boors,  which 

hece  noovesx  oy  the 

■  oui.ti  ir  :ors 

colls  for  fences  or.d  r.  continue  1  ouyervision  until  the  end  of  the  threshinc  • 

Thi.  yields  ore  ye  re  roily  yood:  one  to  tve  tons,  with  or.  evers.ye  cf 
ibcut  1,5CC  lc  tor  hcctorc,  fut  •  fev  reed  vu:  rice  fields  c::ist.  This  is 

*  n  ,huf'  V.**  n  *:  -  •  ‘  v,  ■}•* -tn  ■  •  4  4*  4  ■  '-*e  4.*v  4*  £•  r-  4  •• 

•*  •*  Ww<  ■■  v*  W—  —  *  W  *  •  •  —  —  v  -  .-a.  W.  J  o  ».  W  -  ^  I  XV  i  »•  V  -  v-r  w  O  4  •  V  M  '■  i... 

3  ,CCC  of  noddy  ;or  hcctrrcj  it  io.  fre-uert  to  h've  levs  thor.  5C0  or 
ever.  JCf  by,  the  sveruyo  otoyir^  in  the  neighborhood  of  yCC  ky.  nor  hectare. 

Th  rice  field r  ir.  the  sr.vi  :  of  ly irony  or.d  of  -IwO  she:.  r.i::tvras 
of  scvco's  1  yhor.oty.ee,  yet  the  c  Itivstors  ar-_lobo  the:.  '11  under  c.  r:v  U 
r  verb  or  <:f  r.  -  v. ,  :t+.  chir.w  ir  ert-  ..ce  cr.ly  tc>  the  dure  tior  of  evolution 
::d  diw/inyuioh  or.  f  ;t  scconrt  r  rice  into  three  cotoycriess 

o;  ord ii.ery  rice,  ’.'here  d-vr tiwn  cf  ovo3vtiwr.  is  about  six 

x-»conw  >  «.u  r.*oivu  1 

b}  hs sty  rice,  of  threu.  :  nd  ore-h:  If  •  oor.s  end  of  four  neons , 
c)  rices,  vhoso  no  u  ir-liss  :r  idu:  of  ?.r yraea,  of  the  sort 
thot  they  c:  r  be  y.'red  do-y  cosson  rico. 

It  i:  h-rdly  o' s;  tc  obt.'.-:  '-reoieior.  c”  tv<.  dstc  of  c-itur  1  :v.rts, 

US  the  .ijirir„  •  cunt- 1  users  or  s'  dr  ret  Iv.vc  r.  csler.dsr.  It  io 
'die so  (V  ■'*: te  t  elves  tkrt  on  t.h  *.  s.,...Lr: -y  ssr,,o  thor.  os  noirtr*  of 
ohvsncly.lc'l  tiro. 


They  ettach  much  import'  nen  to  the  roon,  thet  count  the  drys  of  a 
nw  moor,  to  the  following  one  in  numbering  therai  this  care  is  delegated 
to  the  o.'.d  people  "who  do  not  sloop  at  night".  But,  in  order  to  situate 
the  lunations,  they  do  not  enumerate  them,  they  relate  them  to  ncturrl 
events.  For  them  "the  first  moon  after  the  beginning  (or  the  end)  of  the 
roitis",  "the  noon,  where  such  animal  omits  the  ory  of  loves  (or  of  the 
laying  o:’  eggs  or  of  the  throw i  g  (young)...)",  "the  moon  of  such  and  such 
fruit  or  flower"  constitute  quite  clear  definitions  end  besides  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  occupations,  'fhe  yor.rs  are  counted  by  the  number  of 
h  rveats  and  begin,  ir  principle,  with  the  first  noon,  that  follows  the 
harvest*  this  last  one  is  the  occasion,  naturally,  of  e  ritual  ceremony, 
but  it  dfiec  not  take  place  the  :;rne  day  in  all  of  the  villages,  nor  even 
in  all  of  the  families.  They  do  not  even  notice  that,  in  this  way,  twelve 
lunations  go  by  from  the  beginning  of  one  yeer  to  the  next  or  to  the  contrary 
thirteen. 

Ceremonies  celebrate,  by  "sacrifice  to  the  spirits",  the  "seeds", 
the  "beginning  of  the  formation  of  tho  grain",  "the  complete  formation 
of  the  grain",  the  "end  of  the  harvest"  __  ceremony  elrecdy  spoken  of 
and  finally  "the  grair  in  the  granary",  which  takes  place  in  the  second 
moon  of  their  yeer.  A  single  ‘solemn  ceremony  is  regular,  but  it  does 
not  serve  so  much  for  the  origin  of  weather,  it  is  the  great  festival 
of  Tcbou  of  the  Barth,  "Wer  sung";  it  takes  place,  always  and  everywhere , 
tho  same  deyi  the  seventh  end  tho  third  moon  after  the  harvest. 

Thai  is  the  situation  of  arch  rice  field  with  regardvto  water,  which 
dotonnincs  only  in  fact  the  dates  of  seeding,  of  hervest,  rv.d,  consequently, 
the  use  :>f  such  or  such  seed,  ever,  though  one  knows,  for  example,  thet 
the  rice  has  e  short  cycle  end  only  hrs  a  yield  of  two  thirds  of  that  of 
ordinery  rices. 

There  lest  mentioned  ere  used  by  preference  and  one  finds  them  every¬ 
where  in  general,  where  their  vegetation  is  assured,  from  the  seoond 
moon  of  the  rainy  seeeon,  towards  our  month  of  July,  right  until  the  end 
of  this  same  season,  around  January -February. 

Tho  rlees  of  three  and  one-half  moons  end  of  four  noons  is  seeded 
eh  the  ctnie  moment  in  the  rice  fields,  thet  run  the  risk  of  lacking  water 
c.h  tho  e;d  of  the  season,  one  harvests  then  from  about  November. 

The  rices  of  the  "dry  seeeon"  servo  to  eovi  either  early,  the 
rice  fields  thet  have  water  beforo  the  establishment  of  the  rrir.s,  end  the* 
will  be  verveetod  before  e  probable  inundation,  or  terdy,  efter  inundation 
o 'ten,  t  oes  that  can  be  irrigrtnd  again  efter  tho  reiny  season j  or  finally 
all  of  t  oae  thet  eould  not  be  sown  et  the  normal  weather  or  time,  for 
Whnt  reetson  have  you* 
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Cne  design.' tea  toy  the  none  of  *>;oe  Ke",  that  is  translated  ■mother 
r:.co“,  t’.e  roost  cultivated  rice  of  tha  vi liege,  e  principle  phenotype 
rcr.xad  vil.h  40  or  50  %  of  others  of  the  seroe  calendar. 

A  few  rice  fields,  reputed  to  be  the  best  ones  end  belonging  to  veil 
off  gent.' eroen,  c^rry  a  little  Inter  rice,  by  about  ten  days,  cpproci;tod 
for  its  color  rrd  for  its  teste,  thft  is  celled  "Koe  Bo"  (vhite  rice)  or 
"hoe  Yocn"  (ennrmite  rice).  The  terrr.  "Koe  Phong"  designates  the  ensemble 
of  early  ripe  rices. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  RAYS 

Then  which  ve  call  "pry",  fro  the  rrncmite  name,  is  celled  a  "mir* 

in  Koho  Icnguege, 

Th:.  loe-ticn  of  those  rev  ys  i'i  cfcaor.  by  the  village  chief  r:d  V.o 
sorcerer,  ’.ccordisg  to  rules  enl  traditional  signs.  Cortf. in  places  are 
rocognizud  taboos  and  roust  be  spared  and  evon  protected.  Ahe  result  of  tho_e 
delibarc  ;ions  is,  in  large,  tho  follow :ngt  avoid  too  little  Tortile  *o.:os 
sr.d  thof  3,  vhoro  tho  brush  vofitld  have  too  rouch  trouble  reconstituting 
itself,  :xke  the  most  of  the  irtarior  of  uprootiegs,  pcrticulerly  or.  top 
of  tho  elopes,  thickats  snd  vinibrerka  fcvorrble  to  ulterior  reconstitution, 

Acc  srdirg  to  tho  local  conditi  ns,  the  village  traditions  rrd  else  r.ev 
or  sccit  ant'l  circuwstfnces,  th:  raclninod  brush  is  a  true  forest,  a  pole 
wood  herily  reconstituted,  a  thicket,  in  truth  a  rtore  or  less  woody  ccvcn- 
noh.  Tha  cutting  is  done  in  full  dry  so'- son,  trour.d  Jcnucry -February, 
nvoryt'r.:  ng  that  i6  cut  is  left  ir.  nV  cc  for  about  tv„  mouths.  They  put 
firo  tv  it  one  month  before  the  r:  irs. 

Thi  3  burning  seeme  to  have  gro  t  import ;  noe,  the  roour.tr  ix.oers  hold 
to  it  to  a  greet  extent,  end  ve  have  stated,  -t  the  expsrimontcl  atrticn 
rt  Blco,  that  the  trial  cultures  cf  vogotebles  end  of  graaoea,  rondo  on 
ruvly  roelcimod  terrain,  narked  a  very  strong  superiority  to  the  plrcee, 

'hero  a  pert  of  tho  reeloiaing  materials  hed  boor,  essorbled  ir.. swaths 
end  burned. 

Thu  soil  thus  cleaned,  end  porhepa  improved  by  the  burr/ng,  is 
returned  to  tho  hoe.  Only  tho  Choi Ire,  who  do  not  practice  rcye  or  only 
except i< nelly  on  extremely  slight  slopes,  use  the  plow. 

Th'-.  seeds  srs  forced,  s  little  errlior  then  in  the  rice  fluid,  i..  the 
occnd  :  oon  of  tho  rainy  soonot ,  t..;  t  's  to  ocy  tovurdu  .'Icy  or  June,  or.o 
{ cher  extreme  import*  noe  to  t  o  phoso  of  the  roon,  the  tradition  clrimiag 
thvt  th  t  viioh  la  soedsd,  befc*i*o  the  third  or  rftor  tho  soventoenth 


.Vy  of  th  moon ,  should  not  succrcd;  it  ic  c  fact  that  tho  hindrance  to 
bho  eocd  has  an  enormous  offset  or.  tho  yield. 

hhor  the  slope  is  slight  they  soef.  at  ra room.  2ut,  but  efter  it  is 
slijvtly  ’.ore  sloped,  c  cultivator  cr.  z  himself  with  two  lor.fi  sticks, 
with  which  ho  digs  e  hole  with  each  step  that  he  takes,  from  one  edge  to 
tho  othos  edge  of  the  field,  another  one  follows  him,  who  puts  three  or 
four  firs i  is  in  the  holes  md  closes  them  up  with  a  kick  of  the  foot,  one 
thus  obta ins  rogularly  spaced  end  woll  aligned  pockets. 

The  roods  are  nunorous,  one  repeats  the  voedings  vdthout  stoppiry  up 
u* til  tho  flowering. 

The  acre  premature  varieties,  sry  fro  three  and  four  moors,  ere 
hervestod  from  Sep tomb  or  or  October j  the  most  cultivated  ores,  say  of 
six  moons,  ere  harvested  in  ICovc ; 'ber-Becenber • 

"ce. ly  ell* of  the  ray  varieties  shell  with  extreme  facility,  one  dees 
not  cut  ‘he  stems,  one  simply  so;- rr bos  the  fircins  of  tho  panicles  with 
tho  hand. 

The  rcys  genera. lly  give  oxcoMc-t  yields. 

I?  rich  :er$h,  well  prepared,  well  weeded, 
they  often  produce  3  tons  and  mere  of  p.ddy 
par  hoct.  rsj  but  a  bed  culture,  duo  to  o  terdy 
seeding,  defaulted  b;  the  weeds,  fills  very  >  ?* 

rickly,  for  less  than  500  kg.  The  enarrl  jfV  **.>?,  *' 

(“orc^c  is  notcbly  superior  to  ?  ,500  kg.  por  l  1; 
hectare.  U.V  . 

i  *  ? 

I 

Ceriain  portioulrrly  fertile  valleys, 

•ut  acid: ,  the  rays  pose  for  being  r ere  High  Co-  tai  (Viot:;;m) 

p:*oducti\e  thcr  the  riee  fields,  which  Treading  of  the  paddy  by  ihw 
iu  not  n;ent  to  surprise.  buffalo 

The  xownttinoers  distinguish  the  w  i~ora.ua  vrrietioe  of  ray  rice,  ru 
a:ch  by  the  aspect  md  teste  es  by  the  ^urrti.r  of  evolution.  T^oir  ra  os 
a  *e  ofto  ths  a.'as  as  those  of  rio;s  fra.  the  rico  fields,  but  there  is 
na  ido*.:t:.ty  nor  cjxlo;y. 

The  •Koe-'io'  (mother  rice),  is  colt  first,  by  tradition,  and  ic  hirvoc- 
tsd  six  — r.thc  later,  near  the  :rd  of  Berber.  It  is  the  isort  wider pretd, 
it  yrodu  joc  much  when  the  soil  Is  good. 

One  also  firds  s  «Kbe  3o*  (white  riee),  different  from  tae  tee  & o 
of  tho  rice  field.  It  perceptibly  h  o  t‘‘0  0  *0  calendar  ea  the  tee  :*  i.tA 
is  preferred  tc  it  la  eertri;  vl!k„«j. 
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The  "Koo  Vriu*  (c-’ol'.oJ  rico)  black  £l»tr.ellss.  It  also  he-  the 
c'..6  eel  Aider,  it  is  q ’ite  vido?,rer.d,  although  little  cpprecirted,  it  is 
cj'tor.  c tivstod  in  mixture  with  the  others. 

The  "Koo  Hhin*  (tho  rice  sen  ('<)  i3  terdier  by  s  fev  days.  One  c  Israe¬ 
lites  it.-  taste. 

The  "Xoo  2rcrg"  (red  rice)  is  tho  roet  premature  of  tho  scr.no:-.- 1  rices, 

Tho  "Koo  Ke  (rico  fro-i  the  vice  field)  is  thus  raaed  because  it  looks 
3:l:o  t'-.is  lest  mentioned,  its  br vbc  rre  very  short,  it  doesn't  shell,  it 
ir  herveated  by  cutting  the  stor  and  by  treading  out, 

Tho  “ice  -Con"  is  a  premature  rico,  seeded  ono  moor*  after  the  others, 
it  is  hi.:v«*r  .u  from  Nov<uiber  or.  It  passes  for  t  big  producor. 

The  “Koo  Prang"  is  o  four  t<ocns  rice,  of  fixed  evolution  duratius, 
it  is  has  vested  prematurely  or  is  So’,  r.  late. 

The  “Koo  ftrtng  Re*  (rice  with  loose  panicles)  is  enothor  four  moons 
rice, 

brother  "Koo  Prang"  (rice  of  th*.  dry  socaon)  is  vory  prx-u.turo,  tho 
ffrr.t  cultiv  ted  end  hrrvestodj  its  taste  is  littlo  appreciated,  but  "it 
ftn-.wr.tc  veil  in  jars". 

Jtisi  as  in  tho  rico  field,  occ.»  cultivator  grows  t>  sirirun  r:t  ..tit: 
o;‘  atrre  y  rice,  or  "Koe  :3cr",  for  t"o  ceiobrctirn  of  caro-or.ios  :nd  of 
rftucl  c  kes.  i.'u-erous  vrrietitr  of  loo  Mlrr,  of  rry  col  of  rico  fiold 
o::ict. 

All  of  thoso  variatios  of  rice  "rv-  dry  torrris  sre  barbed, 

Cr.e  doer  r.ot  cultlvrto  ono  v.*.i*ty  r- thcr  th.-n  -r.cth;;*,  or  -  nor  r. ; 
or  or  a.n  old  ray  of  t*. o  or  three  y'-rc*  or.o  obaa-ves  00  .-is  trtiwn  at 
c  r.o:  u  o_  loss  a  dvraeod  decree  cf  i-.  rve.ishcor.t  of  tho  rail, 

7h?  neti-r.  of  tho  jji-ov»r:‘  v-rt  of  t:..a  rr.  rush  be  c  . ’ IJsrsd  vith 
t  cort;  i .  rc -.ewe  1  tho  rays  cro  ,r<r  *•  asively  ir.vcdod  by  tho  o;sut.l 
va.  otcf  n  frtx;  thoir  aoeoed  yt  r  of  cuifirs,  the  doclire  of  yield  it  dr. a 
to  this  invades  ra  -veh  et  to  the  f •  11  of  tha  fertility,  :r.i,  tha  cultvro 
d  ffic  l'io*  being  added,  tho  rty  is  aberdosed  veil  bafore  it  i:  rc  lly 
cifirusto'. 

In  cry  ac  in  rice  field,  V  •>  ritual ion  of  tho  ssore  or  loss  vest 
gl  do*  v  ieh  for*  tho  culture*  ?,r  tho  ;*C£ le  of  the  wild  brush,  cocoas it at. 
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prrticu]  r  care  in  order  to  avoid  the  dr.; of  fellow  door  and  birds, 
c’ite  early,  one  establishes  e  barrier  with  thorny  branches  and  bamboos , 
cm  c  vooructs  niradors  end  ingenious  noise  raker  crperctus  coctrclsd  at 
a  distance,  one  establishes  tr ape.  bhr t  would  not  impede  tho  birds,  the 
stag's  aa  »  above  ell  tho  wild  boars  to  coa-iit  enor  .o  :3  dr:.u*"0 ,  were  it  rot 
f:r  or.  a  hmest  continual  vi"i lease,  that  requires  tho  presence  of  the  culti¬ 
vators  cm  their  field,  every  day,  free  tho  planting  up  until  the  time  whore 
the  grcii  is  inclosed  in  the  'pnrrrics. 


Observe  *  -  jis 


It  is  on  often  received  opinion  that  the  nountr.ir.oers  ere  lazy  and 
rmd.iocrc  cultivators,  less  a;ood,  in  any  c esc,  than  those  of  the  plains 
rid  the  •  eltse.  I  care  bach  -convinced  of  the  contrary!  they  are  careful 
a. id  gifted  cultivators  in  the  •earthy  sense**  Relative  to  their  node  of 
life  and  to  their  ways  they  are  not. 'far  fror.  what  in  their  place  we  would 
cull  "full  usa.-e" .  If  their  productivity  per  nan  or  per  hectare  is  snail, 
it  is  du j  to  their  technological  level  that  we  must  rttributo  it. 


They  work  their  soils  with  re; 
-  thered  up  and  conserved  for  this  r 
*  izswrt  \ 3 5.1*  vcrl:  or.!1*’ 

then,  or  their  own  vow,  they  "rest  f 
b asides  ohey  have  nothing  else  to  do 
traditional  rules  and  suite  judiciM 
of  laziness. 


t  care,  sow  tue  grains  carefully 
ease:.,  kesp  up  their  rainter.-  v.ee  ’  or!;, 
•tho  :  Jm  in  la  <rt  tho  prana ry*,  hut 
'  eras elves"  until  the  following  culture, 
,  They  faithfully  observe  the  precise 
ones- they  are,  and  merit  no  recusation 


It  is  truo  that  from  this  -a  ctiv.it;-  and  this  care  depend  their  existence 
even  the  survival  of  tho  tribes j  they  are  intimately  tied  end  blsr.dsd  in 
th:ir  node  of  life.  Cno  ccr.net  foryet  to  notico  the  perfection  of  the 
adaptation,  and  also  how  much  tho  mount* i roars  * a  agriculture,  above 
all,  the-;  of  the  rays,  with  it 3  rotation,  its  fallow  land,  its  rules  both 
strict  and  diverse,  enhances  more  than  r.  yenv.irs  "eyrie- ltural  technique" 
r;  tho  very  routine  and.  simple  "rice  rrowiny  prrctice*  of  the  deltas. 


I  h-  i  the  chance, 
that  ths  mountaineers 
mi-rs  of  modern  work, 
of  tho  ;  Lcinj  but  the 
co.  ".plot  '•  ..3  c  dry  tod  or.e 
It  wau  £  to!  that  Ml 


ir.  other  circumstances,  of  verifying  the  faculty 
have  to  adapt  rncl  "underst-m  the  methods  ard 
it  is  "re  iter  with  them'  than  with  the  rice  drew 'era 
fault  of  this  nycten,  where  life  and  work  are  so 
tc.  the  oth  .-r,  is  its  absoree  of  flexibility, 
disturbances  compromised  tho  equilibrium  of  it. 


or.v rcGu  v-  iv.s  of  tho  'Ti.h 

exterior,  could  rot  avoid  b 


lie  t  ir.us ,  effectuated 
rir^ici  trouble. 


in  sore  mm  su.ro 


*  r 


It  'equires  important  needs  of  annual  ! 

labor;  e  greet  pert  of  it  is  su.3p.1isd  by  gv/j^-'A  f 
i  .migrat  ion,  thct  introduces  e  surplus  of 
population  relatively  considerable  in  reia-  **  « --V  * 

tion  to  ;he  number  of  natives,  from  wnich 
tie  accrued  life  needs.  One  could  not  expect 
that  the  traditional  industry  of  the  nounfcoirj 
ears  bo  :.n  measure  of  growth  of  their  product 

tion  in  nn  analogous  proportion*  being  1 _ _ _ 

given  tlv;  org;  nisatkn  of  their  eccr.ci.3r, 
c.  rcico  prices,  oven  very  im  ert;  it,  High  Donna i  (Vietnam) 

cm:  Id  no--  induce  cu  augmentation  of  the  Langbiang  Plateau 

p^oducti  n. 

Is  :.t  rececccry  to  note  that  :.:er.cures,  such  os  the  repl*  ce..ont  of 
t:*rcitic;.fl  seeds,  oven  if  it  hr.u  been  possible  without  requiring  resear¬ 
ches  end  adjustments  e Iveys  quite  long,  or  the  introduction  of  other 
•Methods'1  would  not  have  sufficed  to  resolve  the  question. 


It  isppans  also  that  the  inported  mcnuel  labor  does  not  permit  to 
face  all  of  the  needs  in  certain  peak  periods*  the  upkeep  of  the  roods 
and  trails  for  one  thing,  as  veil  as  some  constructions,  harvest  jobs 
in  the  plantations,  above  all  the  coffee  trees  on  the  other  hand,  require 
the  intervention  of  native  workors,  thct  one  searches  to  procure,  by 
manoeuvers  that  one  can  call  “of  seduction* 1  elevated  salaries,  attri¬ 
bution  of  rice  rations  superior  to  tho  immediate  needs,  in  truth  oven 
the  bait  of  alcohol  and  festivals.  It  well  seems  that  the  deductions  in 
advance  effectuated  on  the  traditional  work  of  the  mountaineers  had 
unlucky  affects  on  their  production,  effects  not  in  proportion  with  the 
number  of  days. 


Scani  mountaineers  are  definitely  turning  away  frem  their  villages, 
above  all  to  the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  centers  of  Vietnamese  colon¬ 
isation,  these  people  only  weigh  down  the  ccosuitiptiory  . 


Tho  ncads  of  supplementary  manual  labor  are  placed  above  ell  at  the 


boginnin;:  of  the  dry  soccer,  at 


...3 


no  r'.o\’:.tCh  soars  prepare 


and  errry  out  their  own  harvest;  r.ov,  the* mutual  aid  and  exchange  of  days, 
that  are  the  rule  for  the  execution  of  :..et.iocs  and  of  sowing,  do  not  play 
for  the  water  supervision,  the  enclosure,  of  the  fields,  the  protection  of 
ponding  ..arvects  or  from  predatory  beafltsj  an  absence  of  a  few  days  at  this 
point  han  grave  consequences. 


It  is  to  these  facts  that  it. is  necessary  to  attribute  the  complaints, 
that  greet  the  appeals  of  manual  lebor  in  the  villages.  It  is  difficult 
to  appreciate  the  loses  that  really  result  from  it,  but  the  discouraging 

psychological  effect  is  certain,  end  even  more,  if  important  endowments 


of  rico  erects  the  impression  tiict  the  life  work  is  earned  more  quickly 
and  with  less  hardship  then  by  traditional  works. 

A  less  spectcculsr  trouble,  but  a  deepter  one,  rises  from  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  plantations  on  the  best  soils.  These  plantations  deduct  a  portion 
of  territories  of  traditional  culture  from  the  villages,  or  else  they 
rsduce  the  surface  on  which  they  practice  their  rotation,  and  the  fellow 
land  fines  itself  abridged,  or  else,  they  fall  beck  outside  of  traditiuiAl 
courses,  to  the  research  of  new  soles,  and  it  is  necessery  to  feer  while 
the  acquired  experience,  that  \v  <.  guarcr.teed  the  fertility  of  developed 
sails  rr.:  their  possibility  of  reconstitution  efter  culture,  is  put  in 
misuse. 


bit.. out  doubt  the  hebituel  regulatory  inquiries  were  made  to  assure 
that  the  land  newly  sold  was  •free";  but  the  idee  even  of  culture  and 
fixed  installation,  perennials  being  inconceivable  to  the  mountaineers, 
they  could  not  foresee  that  the  zones,  unoccupied  at  the  time  of  the 
investigations,  would  be  withdrawn  from  their  activity,  when  the  time  came 
for  them  to  put  the  lands  baok  into  culture. 

That  would  explain  the  importance  of  the  wastes,  that  one  had  thought 
had  contributed  in  the  oourae  of  the  pest  years,  to  the  oulture  methods 
of  the  mountaineers.  As  it  saamed  difficult  to  admit,  without  serious 
reserves,  the  fact  that  their  itinerant  cultures  normally  tend  to  completely 
deforest  the  mountainous  regions.  Granted,  the  spectacle  of  barren  slopes, 
the  high  forest  sacrificed  to  the  culture  of  a  few  years,  can  not  leave 
one  indifferent  end  the  losses  that  one  dreads  from  deforestation  commands 
a  vise  prudence. 

Nevertheless  one  cannot  refrain  from  asking  himself  how  the  mountains 
submitted  to  this  kind  of  culture,  truly,  or  seemingly,  for  centuries, 
still  ha-ve  beautiful  forests  if  they  are  not  "reconstituted",  unless  one 
supposes  that  a  new  cause,  quite  recent,  hed  augmented  unexpectedly  the 
deforestation.  This  cause  can  hardly  be  an  augmentation  in  number  of  the 
mountaineers  or  of  their  needs. 

The  extension  of  the  rays,  at  least  the  recent  uprootings  of  the 
great  forests  are  verified,,  however.  If  one  must  believe  those  that 
have  knovn  and  traveled  the  country  for  about  twenty  years,  hs  is  left 
with  the  impression  of  an  active  deforestation.  But  of  what  vslue  are 
these  protended  verifications?  Only  an  objective  observation,  continued 
for  several  5-yeer  periods,  on  e  minimum  of  thirty  forests,  could  give  s 
positive  idee  of  the  progress  or  of  the  perseversnoe  of  the  deforested 
surfaces. 

Aerial  photographs,  interested  in  very  vest  surfaces,  and  repeated 
from  five  to  five  years,  permitted  to  observe  the  shif tings  end  the  eventual 
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progress  of  the  deforestation.  The  most  favorable  momenta  for  the  execution 
of  the  photos  ere  either  that  of  the  labors  and  young  rays,  in  May- June , 
or  that  of  the  maturity  before  the  November  harvest* 

This  does  not  make  it  less  real  that  the  rays  method ‘is  a  spoiling  of 
surface,  of  vegetal  arterial  and  of  manual  labor. 

The  installation  of  colonization  cultures,  plantations  or  small 
Vietnamese  colonies,  does  not  bring  a  real  remedy  to  this  situation,  unless 
one  admits  that  they  vill  eliminate  the  traditional  cultures,  with  the 
elimination  of  the  tribes  that  practice  them. 

The  colonization  of  a  port  of  the  territory  end  the  maintenance  at 
the  same  time  of  the  ancestral  culture  of  the  mountaineers,  without  precau¬ 
tions  and  without  concomitant  or  oven  priliminery  managements,  can  have  for 
effect  oaly  that  of  rendering  t.iis  last  one. more  precarious,  to  accuse  the 
inconveniences  of  it  and  to  augment ,  if  not  to  create  sterile  conditions 
that  one  would  dreed.  All  the  more  when  these  effects  add  to  an  accrued 
proliferation  of  natives  as  a  result  of  the  amelioration  of  their  sani¬ 
tary  sts‘;e. 

It  is  necessary  to  conduct  these  regions  to  an  equilibriated 
economy  in  its  entirety,  to  install  systems  of  susceptible  cultures,  at 
tie  same  time  to  nourish  and  to  employ  the  tribes  on  location,  in  eleveting 
their  level  of  life  and  without  brusquely  upsetting  their  customs  and 
their  traditions  but  in  utiliairg  laem  rt  the  same  time  as  remunerating 
imported  chiefs  and  manual  labor  for  exportable  productions. 

By  reason  of  wise  economy  of  the  soil  and  prudence,  as  well  as  by  a 
psychological  necessity,  rice  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  plateau  cultures 
even  whe:a  it  would  seam  more  practical  to  buy  it  in  the  delta  (remember 
that  wheat  remains  a  base  oulture  in  Franca,  even  if  "its  culture  does  not 
pay*). 

The  perennial  industrial  cultures,  that  eppsared,  to  ooncentrats 
the  interest,  do  not  realize  themselves  alone  a  good  utilization  of  the 
soil  and  of  manual  labor,  above  all  the  coffee  tree  in  quasi-monoculture. 
Their  exploitation  lacks  flexibility,  notably  because  it  does  not  permit 
distribution  of  the  work  over  a  long  period,  nor  the  prompt  ohenges,  that 
one  oan  :aake  with  judicious  choice  of  diverse  annual  cultures •  In  addition, 
they  oak)  a  great  demand  on  the  aid  of  other  cultivators,  they  do  not 
feed  either  their  manual  labor,  or  their  besots  end  do  not  produee  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

It  is  necessary  that  practical  colonization,  mors  than  these  perennial 
oulturee,  carry  on  a  system  of  annual  cultures  in  rotation,  or  the  rice 
vill  sul't'er.  Y.ith  rotation,  the  rice  will  have  its  pleos,  as  well  as  a 
fodder  production. 
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Parr  He ly ,  the  rice  culture  by  ray  must  tend  towerd  a  rotation  of 
annuel  cultures,  giving,  at  least  to  begin  with,  a  large  place  to  the 
production  of  rice.  This  system  must  result  in  diminishing  the  duration 
of  the  fcreat  fallow  land,  the  surface  areas  of  vagrant  territory  of  the 
villages,  the  consumption  of  wood,  that  make  the  uproot ings.  It  must  tend 
to  augmert  the  productivity  of  the- natives,  by  extending  the  uprooting 
cycles.  Cultures  judiciously  combined  must  allow  employment  of  manual 
labor  a 13  year  long  and  avoid  periods,  where  a  gross  supplementary  menuel 
labor  is  necessary  everywhere  at  once.  These  massive  and  temporery  needs 
htvo  inevitably  for  effect  excessive  cost  prices  and  do  not  avoid  creating 
a  social  and  even  a  political  problem. 

This  system  must  hove  for  objective  the  rational  putting  in  culture 
of  the  best  lands  of  the  plateaus  and  moderate  hills,  with  the  obligatory 
alternation  of  clean  end  dirty  plants,  of  plants  with  superficial  and 
deep  roots,  of  exhausting  cultures  and  enrichening  cultures  and  with 
periodic  fertilizing.  Of  this  sort,  yields  will  be  far  superior  to  those 
that  one  has  a  tendency  to  hope  for  from  the  "transformation  in  rice 
fields"  of  marshy  bottom  lends. 

Some  "experiences"  of  the>  transplanted  inundated  rice  fields,  made 
for  the  enhancing  of  certain  bottom  lands,  in  particular  by  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Indochinese  Guard  employing  to  t  da  effect  their  guards,  their 
prisoners  and,  on  occasion,  some  mountaineers  in  the  environs  of  their 
post,  could  make  one  think  that  therein  lies  truly  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  rice. 

But  I  am  not  of  this  opinion.  The  returns  of  these  "experiences* 
hardly  permits  one  to  judge  them  with  accuracy.  The  experimenter,  full 
of  good  will  but  lacking  elements,  noted  no  importance,  the  surfaces  are 
approximated,  the  name  end  origin  of  the  seeds  employed  ere  missing. 

But  it  U  evident  that,  eonvinoed  of  the  superiority  of  his  mot nou,  ho 
employed  his  authority  in  assuring  his  triumph.  Hie  power  over  a  smell 
collectivity,  the  extraordinary  work  of  his  manual  labor  strictly  supervised 
and  free,  his  ardor  end  his  enthusiasm  must  be  considered  as  the  surest 
cause  of  his  conclusion.  That  welsh  one  oan  verify  is  that  the  rare 
rice  fields  thus  Greeted  never  held  up  after  the  departure  of  the  oreator, 
they  disappeared  end  one  never  lias  observations  on  the  maintenance,  the 
augnentet  ion  or  the  diminution  of  the  yields  after  s  prolonged  culture, 

Sur: ly ,  it  is  nocesssry  to  encourage  the  culture  of  rice  fields  menaced 
by  the  vi lieges,  which  is  the  practice)  they  are  ‘V"  ' 

very  well  cultivated  although  not  transplanted  •  “/ 

which  is  not  nocesserily  s  fault.  Cne  could  perns ps 
try  it,  but  with  prudenoe,  es  an  extension  method, . 

But  the  1  rue  mode  of  culture  of  these  regions  Is 
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culture  t;/  ray,  whose  yield  is  known  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  rice 
field;  evidently,  the  fertility  can  end  must  be  maintained  or  ro-ostcblished 
other  the.i  by  a  long  forester  fallow.  Research  must  support  these  alter¬ 
nations,  which  will  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  not  interrupting 
or  very  little  its  productivity.  The  bottom  lands,  if  they  must  be  culti¬ 
vated,  will  do  better  in  green  fouler. 
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Dry  culture  of  rice  is  also  ;.r;  cticed  in  e  few  regions  of  Cambodia. 

Too  co.:.p£  risen  between  rice  in  irrigated  rice  fields  and  rice  dry  recalls 
certain  ooservations  that  one  can  make  in  this  country. 

Vast  regions  of  Cambodia  era  constituted  by  very  slightly  inclined 
soils,  of  almost  no  relief,  silico-muddy  or  muddy-silicious  of  beige  or 
very  light  pink  color,  generally  permeable  but  very  slowly.  They  are 
indifferently  covered  over  by  characteristic  light  forest  or  by  the  rice 
field,  both  formations  extending  on  considerable  continuous  surfaces; 
or.e  also  finds  villages  in  the' forest,  where  the  rice  is  cultivated  in 
tl:.e  clearings. 

He,  who  would  penotreto  the  Cambodia,  for  example  by  the  Eastern 
frontier,  and  directed  himself  toward  the  Bascac,  would  have  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  observing  a  curious  evolution  of  the  culture  of  rice. 

In  the  first  hemlets  that  he  crosses,  he  finds  few  permanent  rice 
fieldst  these  are  established  in  the  mail  clearings  end  occupy  the 
middle  port  of  slight  depressions  that  the  terrain  presents.  Dominated 
everywhere  by  the  forest,  after  the  reins  set  in,  sufficient  and  fertil¬ 
ising  water,  the  bottom  of  the  thalweg  serves  es  an  oxutory  end  permits  a 
continual  renewal,  these  small  rice  fields  also  have  excellent  yields. 

Out. ido  of  these  permanent  rice  fields,  one  finds  numerous  •chomcars* 
dispersed  in  a  radius  of.  5  to  10  las.  cround  the  village.  Those  ohcmcars 
ere  nothing  other  then  rays,  but  poorly  done  rays,  the  trees  were  sot  cut 
down,  there  are  numerous  roots  Incompletely  consumed  by  the  burning  of  the 
brash.  'Ihe  maize  culture  end  above  ell  the  rice  is  oerried  out  dry,  by 
a  render*  seeding,  between  the  ruooine  of  the  primitive  vegetation  and  on 
a  soil  that  undergoes  no  prepare  tier  tie  first  year.  If  the  culture 
continue::  in  the  yeare  following,  the  eoil  is  worked  end  progressively 
removed.  The  duration  of  theee  fie Ida  is  very  variable  end  depends  above 
ell  on  the  whim  end  the  courage  of  tno  cultivator,  in  feat  the  repeated 
culture  i  nit oa  with  the  eetion  of  natural  agents  to  make  the  rest  of  tho 
primitive  vegetation  disappear,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  oaaual  vegetetion 
invades  nor a  and  more  and  tne  soil  becomes  degradod,  often  one  lets  it  be 
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overtokeu  in  order  to  begin  agein  the  burning  without  waiting  for  the  trees 
to  develop* 

The  forest  around  the  village  shows  numerous  abandoned  chamccrs, 
invaded  by  a  thin  underbrush  easier  to  clear  with  a  machete  end  by  fire 
than  the  true  forest,  one  returns  there  well  in  advance  before  it  becomes 
reconstituted.  One  can  also  recognize  the  location  of  old  chemcers  long 
after  the:  villages  were  abandoned. 

The  clearings  nor  the  abandonments  are  put  under  any  rule,  one  takes 
the  land  or  one  leaves  it  alone  according  to  his  needs  or  his  own  whim. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  village  disappears  or  moves  a  few  kilometers, 
but  it  is  more  to  flee  the  malediction  of  an  epidemic  or  a  famine  or  some 
quarrel  than  by  system  or  feeling  of  need  to  renew  the  cultivated  terrains. 

In  proportion  as  the  traveler  advances  toward  the  center  of  the  country 
the  villages  become  more  important  and  a  little  more  dense.  The  cleerings 
managed  in  permanent  rice  fields  grow  larger,  become  contiguous  to  form 
only  great  rice  fields  where  all  worry  of  relief,  of  dominating  forest  or 
e:cutory  has  disappeared,  dikes  assure  the  retention  of  water  in  small 
bins.  The  fertility  feels  the  effects  of  it,  the  borders  are  rich 
but  the  rest  hes  only  vory  mediocre  value  of  the  greet  rice  field  plains 
of  the  country.  The  surrounding  chemccra  appear  more  and  more  like  the 
first  phase  of  the  extension  of  the  principle  gap,  the  clearings  far  from 
the  village  are  rcror,  while  the  neighboring  ones  aro  more  rendered  to 
brush;  one  doers ,  one  cultivates  in  the  earn©  manner  in  the  course  of  the 
first  years;  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  one  transforms  them  in  Inun¬ 
dated  rice  fields  in  surrounding  them  by  dikes  that  retain  the  water* 

Vfhon  the  forest  ceases  to  tasks  place  for  the  cultivated  plain,  it 
seems  only  that  one  arrives  at  a  clearing  without  and,  where  the  eucoessive 
extensions  finished  by  rejoining  end  where  the  spontaneous  vegetation 
is  no  longer  represented  exoapt  by  brushy  islets* 

The  transition  from  the  forest  to  perms able  soil  to  the  inundated 
rioe  field,  by  the  intermediary  of  dry,  more  or  lees  temporary  cultures 
aooompenlea  it  with  modifications  of  the  soil  structure*  This  evolution 
was  obsei’ved  on  an  experimental  station  of  the  Indochinese  Rioe  Office  at 
Cambodia.  The  netur-i  soil,  covered  b;  forest  or  brush  is  deop,  it  i3 
p. rfoctly  pwiv.ecble  although  slowly  end  is  n«..t  tt  l  11  ..xrehy ,  even  in  full 
r.'ir.y  t.uson,  oxcapt  evidently  In  tha  bottom  lends.  A  perfect  clearing, 
completed  by  an  equipping  with  bins  surrounded  by  dams,  does  not  suffioe 
to  cake  appear  the  aptitude  of  retaining  the  surface  water,  characteristic 
of  tho  classical  rice  field.  On  the  new  lends  the  dry  oulture,  analogous 
to  that  of  the  rays  or  the  ohsmoers,  is  only  possible*  It  is  the  continual 

repetition  of  tee  oulture,  that  makes  an  impermeable  level  appear,  at  the 
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same  timu  furthermore  e3  the  fertility  diminishes.  A  clearing  cultivated 
dry,  th£-;  had  a  yield  per  unit  of  3  tons  the  second  year,  which  is  the 
hast  one,  becomes  at  the  end  of  five  years  an  ordinary  rice  field,  that 
produces  with  groat  difficulty  or.e  t.n  when  the  year's  climate  is  favorable. 

Or.s  avoids,  or  or.o  retards  considerably  this  double  phenomenon.  .  . 
v/aen  one  allots  the  soil  to  rest  and  the  brush  to  invede  it  in  tho  course 
of  a  lor.2  fallow,  this  is  the  system  of  chaacsr  of  the  forester  villages. 

One  even  verifies  a  certain  reversibility:  rice  fields  cleared  a 
few  yecra  ago,  worn  out,  but  still  co.r  lately  imp  or  cable  and  vnich  f  rc  ; 
t-iic  fret  wore  excessively  sensitive  to  too  coyness,  wore  cultivated  “dry* 
after  tv. j  cp:. licaticc  of  a  strerg  organic  fertiliser.  The  succ-jss  was 
vary  clc.  :r.  The  popularized  r.  cf  the  system,  with  strong  fertilizers 
and  tV'.e  iso  of  groan  dung  instead  of  follow,  had  begun  when  tho  war  of  l$3y 
came  irvlo  being. 


ivur.srous  varieties  of  rice  fro;.;  C? mbcais  lor.d  themselves  equally 
veil  to  two  cultures,  everything  happens  as  if  the  Conditions,  that  the 
plant  finds  in  the  very  first  days  of  its  vegetation,  decide  its  aptitudes 
and  its  ulterior  needs,  With*  this  particularity,  every  time  that  the 
yields  of  the  dry  culture  are  very  effected  by  the  fertility  end  tho 
structure  of  the  soil:  in  terrains  that  ore  rich  end  deep,  they  are  very 
superior  in  tho  dry  culture  then  in  the  inundated  rice  field;  but,  in  the 
worn  out  a..u  degraded  terrains,  the  dry  culture  con  yield  nothing  while 
the  sooc.ing  in  the  inundated  ricu  field  gives,  if  one  can  say  so,  still 
economical  yields. 

It  is  perhaps  too  simple  s  voy  in  v.vich  one  associates  the  idee  of 
the  culture  of  rice  to  that  uf  better  lends  or  swamps . 

Rica  is  an  e&mirrble  Crass.  It  is  the  only  one  capable  of  pulling 
profit  irou  lends,  which  presort  paradoxical  agricultural  conditions, 
ta  these  regions,  that  waver  i:. voces  oech  year  under  a  depth  going  from 
t;  fow  estimators  to  3  meters  or  .  ore,  or  elso  these  plains  of  Cambodia , 
Saving  .  rrived  ct  such  c  de.jrec  of  poverty  and  dogredetien,  that  not  one 
plant  cculd  got  any  advantage  from  the  soil,  while  rioe  still  suooseds 
in  furni  shing  500  to  ?00  kg  of  get  ir.  per  Uectere  and  per  year. 


REiuftS*  _ _  Study  of  the  conditions  of  the  rice  culture  of  the 
jiour.toiioora  of  -outh  Vietnam.  fuo  author  underlines,'  psrticuisrliy, 

V.. -  ottcinoa  ootwuun  the  modus  of  culture  followed  end  the 

Yecon'Jt'  tu'tiun  oi1  the  forTl  lit;ir*oT‘tue  soil. 
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